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Is the Death Penalty 


a Deterrent ? 


By LORD CHORLEY 


IN my article on Capital Punishment published 
in The Literary Guide for August, 1950, I devoted 
a good deal of space to the argument in favour 
of retaining this form of punishment on the 
grounds of its alleged deterrent effect. I regard 
this as the most respectable of the arguments 
used by the Conservatives, and since, as 
Rationalists, we should only make up our minds 
after the fullest and freest discussion, it may 
be useful to devote rather more attention to this 
aspect of the matter, especially because there is 
a well-argued letter from Mr. Leon Cox in the 
January issue putting forward this point of view. 

Much as I hate the whole sordid business of 
executions, and deplorable as is the psychological 
effect which they have on executioners, prison 
officers, and the general public, I would certainly 
withdraw my opposition could I be satisfied that 
capital punishment is a really effective deterrent 
in any substantial number of cases. But I have 
never seen the argument to that effect con- 
vincingly stated. I quite realize that in this type 
of discussion neither side can prove its case one 
hundred per cent; it must always be a question 
of coming to a conclusion on the balance of the 
argument. And, of course, the public advantage 
must provide the test for the decision, not a 
sentimental horror of executions on the one side, 
or an equally sentimental loathing of murderers 
on the other. 

It may perhaps be that some people who would 
otherwise commit murder refrain from doing so 
because of the thought of the penalty attached. 
This is not susceptible of absolute proof one 
way or the other. The fact, however, that in 
countries where capital punishment has _ been 
abolished the murder rate never increases goes 
a long way towards proving that if there are 


such persons they are very, very few in number, 
for if there were many of them, murders would 
clearly increase as soon as executions ceased to 
take place. 

The fact that some criminals have stated to 
the police that they refrained from carrying fire- 
arms because of fear of the death penalty, as 
stated by Mr. Cox, might certainly be regarded 
as some evidence the other way, if we could be 
satisfied that they really did so. This argument 
has been used a good deal by defenders of the 
system, but always in very general terms, and 
without the details which alone could make it 
convincing. One would like to know more about 
these men, and the conditions under which their 
statements were made, in order to assess the 
precise value to be attached to this evidence. 

This type of man is a professional criminal who 
knows perfectly well that, quite apart from any 
question of murder, if he is arrested with firearms 
in his possession his sentence will be much more 
severe: that is the real reason why most criminals 
do not carry revolvers. There have, no doubt, 
been a few professionals like Charles Peace who 
did use weapons, but such violent men are 
deterred by nothing, as their careers show. The 
criminal who does often carry firearms is the 
romantic beginner, and he, of course, is not 
deterred either—he is not a Rationalist! More- 
Over, criminals are rather apt to make statements 
to the police which they think the police will like 
to hear; and without a great deal more than has 
so far appeared in connection with confessions of 
this type, I do not think that they can be regarded 
as weighty evidence. 

Much the same can be said of Mr. Cox’s other 
argument about the mass escapes from American 
gaols. We should want to know a great deal 
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more about what actually happened before we 
could attach much weight to such statements. 
When a riot starts ina prison a violent fight is 
apt to develop in which prison officers may well 
sufler grievous injury and murder may well 
happen. It stands to reason that when passions 
have once been roused men do not pause to 
ponder the results of their actions, and it is most 
unlikely that the presence among them of a 
reprieved murderer makes any difference one way 
or the other 

As against this we have the more cogent 
evidence of what has actually happened in our 
own country. Most people do not realize that 
only a minority even of convicted murderers are 
ctually hanged. Those who are reprieved, and 
receive life sentences instead, usually prove to be 
such well-behaved prisoners that they earn sub- 
stantial remissions on their sentences, and are 
iccordingly released—usually after about ten 
years. ‘There are thus among us, moving about 
quite freely and earning an_ honest living, 
substantial numbers of murderers. If Mr. Cox’s 
argument that a man who has once committed 
a murder “ and got away with it is likely to repeat 
the offence” were true, our lives would not be 
safe. Yet, so far as is known, only one released 
murderer has ever, in this country, been guilty 
of another murder, and that was an exceptional 
wartime release, which was undoubtedly a 
mistake. Indeed, a careful analysis of the after- 
careers of released murderers which has been 
made shows that they are less likely to be guilty 
of further crimes than almost any other group 
of ex-criminals. 

The deterrence argument, of course, assumes 
that murderers are rational beings, at any rate 
within limits, for it is only on the basis that they 
reason about what will happen to them if they 
are arrested and convicted that the argument has 
any validity at all. Now the average murder is 
among the most irrational of crimes. To earn 
one’s living by stealing can be supported up to a 
point on rational grounds, and to do it success- 
fully requires a fair amount of intelligence. One 
would expect a thief, therefore, to be easily 
deterred by a possible sentence of death. because 
he can weigh the likely gain against the terrible 
possibility of losing his life. Yet, after being 
tried out for many hundred years, this quite 
logical argument had to be abandoned because 
experience showed that it just did not work that 
way. Why, then, if capital punishment did not 
deter the intelligent thief, should it have any 
more effect on the irrational murderer? 

It may be objected that murder is not in fact 
more irrational than other crimes. It is true 
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that some other groups of crime, such as those 
involving perversion, sexual assaults, etc., are 
equally or even more irrational. This type ot 
crime is committed under emotional or nervous 
stress, the thought of punishment seldom enters 
the criminal’s head, and its deterrent effect is, 
therefore, in most cases negligible. The majority 
of murder cases are extreme examples of the same 
type. Indeed, taking one year with another, more 
than half the murder cases where there is a trial 
and a conviction are cases where a sexual element 
predominates. I would not go so far as to say 
that punishment can never act as a deterrent in 
a case where the cause of the crime is sexual. But 
the great majority of such murders are sudden 
passionate affairs, and there is no real element 
of premeditation, except in so far as to take a 
knife or pistol with him when he goes to confront 
his wife’s paramour may be regarded as pre- 
meditation on the part of a murderer. 

It will be admitted, presumably, that the 

deterrence element can only operate in cases 
where some thought is given to a crime before- 
hand. The man must have time to think, “If I 
do this I may be arrested and punished.” If he 
then desists, punishment has indeed acted as a 
deterrent, but if his evil purpose is so strong that 
he is not deflected, deterrence has failed. We 
do undoubtedly find a few sexual murders of a 
premeditated type where passionate animosities 
have been so deeply stirred that the man is pre- 
pared to risk his life in order to avenge himself, 
or otherwise to obtain satisfaction. Whether there 
are any cases where the thought of hanging causes 
a would-be murderer to stay his hand it is quite 
impossible to say. A man who has reached the 
stage of seriously contemplating murder because 
of sexual motives is probably very deeply stirred. 
But if his reason is still sufficiently in command 
of his actions for the possibility of punishment to 
influence him, it is at any rate possible that the 
prospect of a life sentence of imprisonment would 
deter him as much as the possibility of a death 
sentence. 
_ Among the non-sexual cases the majority arise 
in connection with robbery, burglary, etc., and 
in very few of these does the criminal appear to 
have contemplated the possibility of killing. 
Even young roughs of the kind who carry firearms 
usually do so only for the purpose of frightening 
their victims, as in the well-known de Antiquis 
case. I have already suggested that this type of 
criminal does not appear to be deterred by the 
possibility of what may happen to him should 
he be brought to trial and convicted. 

The number of detective-fiction murderers who 
are brought to trial in real life is minute. It is 
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only when the murder is carefully worked out 
that we get the real case of premeditation. It is 
here that, thinking his scheme out, the would-be 
murderer may conclude that the risk of punish- 
ment is too great. And it is true that we can 
never be sure how many such cases there are. 
Perhaps some of them deliberately take the risk, 
and succeed both in eliminating their victim and 
in escaping detection. Albert Smith would have 
died in his bed if he had been content to murder 
one or even two brides, and others who were 
capable of greater moderation may from time to 
time have escaped unpunished. But it does not 
seem to be possible to deter men of this kind. 


IN November, 1948, the British Council of 
Churches appointed a Commission to consider 
the influence of broadcasting on the life of the 
nation. One section considered whether the 
standards of the B.B.C. could be claimed to be 
Christian and a second reported on broadcasting as 
a religious undertaking. The chairman of the first 
section was the Bishop of Bristol, perhaps better 
known as the Rev. F. A. Cockin, and the section 
included as a consulting member Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman, M.P. It is the report of this first 
section* which has a particular interest for us; 
for it opens with a declaration that the interest 
of the Churches is not limited to their own 
welfare but embraces that of the whole of 
society; that the present crisis of culture is an 
attack on liberal values no less than on 
Christianity; and that “the root questions con- 
fronting us are questions of faith, of those under- 
lying convictions on which any values must rest, 
whether Christian or not.” Such a declaration 
enables those who accept it to treat all liberal 
values as though they were Christian, in spite 
of the fact that none is peculiarly so, since the 
liberal values of earlier Christianity were 
borrowed from other still earlier sources, and 
those of modern Christianity derive from the 
liberal, anti-clerical movement of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. This apart, the 
document breathes a liberal spirit. It does not 
limit the crisis to the West, but recognizes that 
“the tempo of change is much greater” in 
Africa and Asia than in Europe. 

Having identified the Churches with liberal 
humanism, the Report sets up in opposition 


* Christianity and Broadcasting. Report by the 
British Council of Churches. (S.C.M. Press.) 52 pp., 
2s. 6d. 
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We can only conclude that while it is not 
possible to make a watertight logical argument in 
tavour of abolishing the death sentence, it is even 
more difficult to justify its continuance on grounds 
of reasonable argument. The balance of this 
certainly seems to support the abolitionists, and 
since no one presumably wishes to retain such 
a drastic form of punishment unless it is really 
required for the preservation of society, I 
suggest that we should try doing without it, at 
any rate for a term of years, in order to test 
the validity of the points which we have been 
putting forward. That is the only true scientific 
method. 


“secular materialism,” varying from revolutionary 
Marxism to scientific humanism. This implies 
that the “ liberal humanists ” are involved against 
the “scientific humanists.” One thing is certain 
apparently: that to be neutral is to be ineffective. 

One value in jeopardy, emphasized by 
the Commission, is that of toleration; it 
“derives from strength of conviction,” whereas 
indifferentism “springs from the lack of it.” 
With this we can heartily agree. Intolerance, it 
must not be forgotten, also “derives from 
strength of conviction,” and the Commission 
admits “that the Christian Church was very 
slow to learn that toleration was a Christian 
duty ”; but it is claimed that “the most persistent 
pressure for free religious discussion on the air 
came from the leaders of the Religious Broad- 
casting Department of the B.B.C. themselves.” 
Since there is “a deep division of belief over the 
nature of the convictions on which a democratic 
society in its modern industrial and technological 
form can be based,” the Commission claims that 
Christianity must be heard. 

Personally I was under the impression that till 
recently the only claim the listener heard was that 
of Christianity, save by accident. 

The Commission is satisfied with the present 
monopolist corporation partly State-controlled. 

Religious broadcasting falls under the rubric 
of education, and the Commission recognizes 
that education means the training of critical 
judgment as well as instruction, and declares that 
“conflicting interpretations must be brought into 
the open and the resulting contradictions honestly 
faced.” In this we are in complete agreement 
with the Bishop of Bristol and his colleagues; it 
is what we have been inviting the B.B.C. to do 
for many years past. We must not forget that 
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the Director-General, Sir William Haley, has 
expressly declared that the B.B.C. cannot be im- 
partial since the Corporation's aim is to foster an 
understanding of Christianity. 

The Commission then proceeds to a decision 
which we can praise whole-heartedly—that a 
religion can only be considered in its entirety 
when allowed to appear in conflict with rival 
views, and it therefore welcomes the recent 
experiments in controversial discussion (i.e., the 
series “Man Without God”), and hopes that 
these will be continued; nor does the Commission 
claim “undue privileges for the Churches.” 
Does this include having the last word, since it 
recognizes that “the mind of our people is 
divided on the question whether it wishes to be 
Christian or not?” It even recommends that such 
controversial religious discussion should be 
extended to all programmes. 

The Report concludes with words open to 
ominous interpretation—viz.: “We are certain 
that in this task [the re-examination of the 
Christian conception of man’s life] the Christian 
forces have no more powerful instrument and 
ally than the British Broadcasting Corporation.” 

The large-mindedness of this Report is note- 
worthy; but what is equally apparent is that it 
is not inspired by any humility of spirit, but by 


a conviction—a very natural one in those who 
have made Christianity their be-all and end-all--- 
of being right and superior to adverse criticism 
which will, they fancy, render their glory only 
the more pure and dazzling. 

The second Report is essentially of the tech- 
nigue and influence of religious broadcasting and 


is followed by an analysis supplied by the 
Listener Research Department of the B.B.C., 
which shows that the most popular religious 
broadcast is the 8.30 p.m. Sunday half-hour on 
the Light Programme, which attracts about nine 
million listeners—more than double the audience 
of the next in popularity, the Light Sunday 
morning People’s Service. The other religious 
broadcasts attract relatively little attention. It is 
surprising and illuminating, however, to discover 
that two and a half millions listen to the 7-50 a.m. 
“Lift Up Your Hearts.” 

Both Reports are well worth the study of the 
Rationalist, who will look forward with interest 
to the continuation of controversial broadcasi- 
ing. “Man Without God” bore the signs of 
hurried and insufficient planning and could not 
have been wholly satisfactory to any party. 
Would the B.B.C. consider the appointment of a 
Director of Irreligious Broadcasting ? 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
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CHARLES WATTS AND OTHER 
LECTURERS OF THE PAST 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VETERAN FREETHINKER 
AT the death of Bradlaugh, Freethought had 
become semi-respectable among many classes 
of society; and in view of the good attendance at 
Freethought lectures it often paid to hold them. 

In the ‘nineties the two lecturers who drew the 
best audiences were Foote and Charles Watts. | 
belonged to the Chesterfield branch of the 
Secular Society, and, whenever we engaged a 
lecturer, all of us were only too eager to put 
into the “kitty” as much as, or more than, we 
could spare. 

Charles Watts was our favourite, and it was 
always a great event when the time came for 
him to give a public lecture. As I remember him. 
he was a man of about medium height, well- 
built, with cheery manner, and had a face you felt 
you could trust. He stands out in my memory as 
the most eloquent speaker I ever heard, and 
his perorations were masterpieces of beautiful 
language, which fell on the ear as if “ rippling ” 
through the air. As a speaker and a man he was 
pleasant, polished, persuasive, clean, and jolly. 
Hard hitting was always done in a way that never 
wounded an opponent, but it had the kick of a 
mule behind it. His lectures were like listening to 
the, supposed, Music of the Spheres. 

Sometimes his wife would accompany him, and 
although she never took more than a passive 
part in the work, her ways were so attractive 
that we gladly welcomed her presence at the 
lectures. As I see her in memory’s glass, she was 
a lady slenderly built, not very tall, with a clear- 
cut and intelligent face, who sat unperturbed 
through the entire lecture. I know she came to 
Chesterfield two or three times, and I am under 
the impression I once saw her at the Sheffield 
Hall of Science. I am not certain, but I carry the 
impression that she was, or had been, an actress. * 

Charles Watts never bullied or took an unfair 
advantage of his opponent, but was very quick 
to take advantage of every over-confident or loose 
statement. He did not use words just for the sake 
of their high-sounding value, but they were always 
wise, elevating, and full of meaning and beauty. 
They made us feel he was sincere. 

Foote—whose articles in The Freethinker were 
finely written—and Harry Snell were often with 
us, aS was an ex-parson whose name slips me at 
the moment. I heard Foote a number of times. 

ALBERT BLAKEMORE. 


* The Mrs. Watts referred to was Charles Watts’s 
second wife, who, as stated, was an actress.—Ep. 
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W. E, Wituiams, The Observer's radio critic, recently 
asserted that the commercial broadcasts in English from 
Radio Luxembourg do not offer serious competition 
to the B.B.C.—except, perhaps, on Sundays, for on the 
Sabbath the Continental station makes no concession 
whatsoever to those who fancy a religious service. 
But if it ignores the Sabbath, Radio Luxembourg 
** positively radiates evangelism in the rest of the week.” 
Among the sects which buy broadcasting time are the 
Dawn Bible Students, Adventurists’ Union, Lutheran 
Laymen’s League, Gospel Broadcasting Association, 
and Baltimore Evangelistic Tabernacle. 

Mr. Williams draws the moral that commercial radio 
is bound to accept eccentric customers in order to 
make ends meet, and goes on to say “ and that is 
where the B.B.C. deserves the monopoly it enjoys.” 
It is precisely because of this monopoly that its 
programmes are top-heavy with Christian propaganda, 
and to this extent socially irresponsible. A _ long- 
suffering public is beaten to its knees with Morning, 
Evening, Mid-week, and People’s Services, Evensongs, 
Sunday Half-hours, Epilogues, Silver Linings, Children’s 
Hour Prayers, and Christian Reviews. Personally, I 


prefer Radio Luxembourg’s Dawn Bible Students’ 


programme, in which “a literal interpretation of the 
more sombre prophecies of the Bible is delivered ’’ by 
two delightful characters called Frank and Ernest. 


“A 


Judging by the way many people think, there may be 
some truth in the rumour that one of our more enter- 
prising juvenile delinquents, having murdered his 
parents by burning down the house while they slept, 
pleaded to the magistrates for mercy on the grounds 
that he was a homeless orphan, 


aA 


What exactly is the Christian concept of love and peace 
that so many Churchmen speak of? An American 
magazine recently asked Father Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J., of Georgetown University, whether in his opinion 
the U.S. would be justified in using the atom bomb. 
He replied: “ If the Government of the United States 
has sound reason to believe .. . that . . . attack is 
being mounted and ready . . . it would appear that 
President Truman would be morally justified to take 
defensive measures proportionate to the danger. That 
would mean use of the atomic bomb, and no power 
would launch a supreme attack on the United States 
without an adequate supply of atomic bombs. . . . 
Neither reason nor theology nor morals requires men 
or nations to commit suicide by requiring that we must 
await the final blow.” In western New York State, 
seventy-eight clergymen of a dozen Protestant denomi- 
nations issued a plea against the use of the bomb 
* lest we lose all claim to God's mercy by permitting 
the destruction of the innocent as well as the guilty.” 
In an official report received by the Federal Council 
of Churches, a sixteen-man commission of clergy and 
laymen said: “If atom ... weapons . . . are used 
against us or our friends in Europe or Asia, we believe 
that it could be justifiable for our Government to use 
them in retaliation.” 
“A 


Full marks for intellectual modesty must go to the 
young woman who was heard to say outside the British 
Museum: ‘I may not be wrong, but I bet I’m not 
far from it.” 
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The success of his book has not turned Willard A. 
Pleuther’s head. In Building Up Your Congregation 
he had urged churches in America to approach the 
spreading of the Gospel just as commercial organiza- 
tions approach the selling of their wares. Attempts 
should be made to glamorize the regular Sunday 
services by dedicating them to special groups and 
purposes. These special Sunday services, wrote 
Pleuther, are “ like business promotions.” They have 
*\a specific and understandable appeal to definite 
groups of . . . prospective churchgoers. . . . No involved 
explanations are necessary.” Throughout the United 
States, pastors, bored with preaching to empty pews, 
are making tracks for the drug stores and libraries in 
order to drink in the nectar of Pleuther’s advice. 
Interviewed recently by Time, the author modestly 
disclaimed any credit for the book's success. “ It’s 
being promoted by the Man Upstairs,” he declared. 
aA 


The joy of the Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan, or United 
Church of Christ in Japan, was short-lived, Recently, 
the Christian Century, an undenominational weekly, 
reported a rise in membership of the Kyodan, but the 
overall picture was distressing. From Tokyo came the 
news that despite General MacArthur’s powerful help, 
the spending of ten million dollars by American mission 
workers, and the distribution of more than four 
million Bibles, the effort to make Japan a Christian 
country had been a failure. There are now fewer than 
375,000 Christians in Japan, as compared with 407,000 
in 1938. The Sunday Times’ Tokyo correspondent 
reported recently: ‘* False hopes were raised at one 
time by the demand for Bibles, which were selling on 
the black market at five times their fixed price. It 
was discovered that this was largely due to the value 
of the rice paper on which the Bibles were printed 
as wrappings for hand-made cigarettes.” Evidently 
the Buddhists and Shintoists of Japan believe in 
enjoying a holy smoke. 
aA 


Prof, A. E. Heath has said that plastic adaptability, 
which has been the mark of science during the past 
fifty years, is a sign of increasing maturity; we are now 
prepared to face the most radical revision of our concep- 
tions, even of those which threaten our most cherished 
convictions, Lord Amwell, in a recent letter to The 
Observer, indicates that he for one is not anxious that 
this adaptability should be extended to social thinking. 
Commenting on Prof, J. Z. Young’s Reith Lectures, 
he writes: ‘ The effect [of these lectures] upon the 
uninstructed mind has been that it is now scientifically 
demonstrated that soul is an absurdity. . . . It may be 
so, but isn’t the state of this world today, for want 
of those very old-fashioned ideals, sufficiently serious 
for even a modern professor to hesitate before wantonly 
disturbing what ideals remain when—I venture as the 
ignorant layman I am to assert—he really cannot be 
so sure as all that? ” 

Does it not sometimes occur to Lord Amwell that 
it is just because society has clung too long to old- 
fashioned concepts that the world is in its present 
deplorable state? And as another correspondent, 
replying to Lord Amwell, pointed out, the “* cocksure 
buoyancy ” of popular science broadcasts is nothing 
compared to the tone of certainty and dogmatic 
assertion in which religious broadcasts are usually 
delivered. D. K. H. Parsons. 
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“ Discrediting the Myth Theory” 


Ir the worst that can be said against my book, Jesus- 
God, Man or Myth?, is contained in the very angry 
review’ by Mr. Archibald Robertson, then I hope 
I will be allowed to say that I am heartily gratified. 

I set out in this work to examine the evidence given 
to us by Jews, Christians, and Rationalists, that such 
a man as Jesus Christ of the four Gospels actually 
lived; and it is a pity that there are so few copies 
available in England for those readers interested in 
the problem to read for themselves. I can only say 
here that nothing whatever in this almost hysterical 
‘review ” has, in my opinion, discredited the Myth 
Theory, however short I personally may have fallen in 
the ideal I set myself in my book. 

Whether the phrase, which I often repeat, “ going 
about doing good” is actually used by Rationalists 
is a matter of small moment. What Paine, Mill, 
Lecky, Renan, and many others did was to go into 
rapturous adulation of the man Jesus, and if he did 
not “go about doing good ” what was it that they 
praised so highly? What was it that Mr. Archibald 
Robertson’s Jesus, half-man and half-myth, did any- 
where? I certainly could not gather this from his own 
book. 

With regard to Irenewus—who, I claimed, insisted 
that Jesus was at least fifty when he died—here are his 
exact words: 

He therefore passed through every age, becoming 
an infant for infants a child for children 
; . a youth for youths. So likewise He was 
an old man for old men, that He might be a 
perfect master for all, not merely as respects the 
setting forth of the truth, but also as regards age. 
.. . Then, at last, He came on to death itself, 
that He might be “ the first-born from the dead.” 

There is here not the faintest indication that Irenwus 
thought that Jesus was crucified; and, of course, if 
Jesus lived until he was fifty, he could not have been 
crucified under Pontius Pilate. The only way out of 
the difficulty is to say that Mr. Robertson’s half-man, 
half-myth Jesus is not the New Testament Jesus. To 
be absolutely fair, I pointed out that, in another 
place, Irenwus does refer to the Crucifixion, as Mr. 
Robertson notes. What more could I do? Exactly 
how his “ review’ of this point discredits the Myth 
Theory is beyond me, 

I devote a whole chapter to the Cross and the 


’ Crucifixion, and all that Mr. Robertson can do is to 


disagree with the Rev. J. P. Lundy as to a translation 
of Plato. 1 prefer Lundy here to Mr. Robertson, but, 
in any case, does it matter? Lundy was puzzled as 
to the many “ crucifixions’ there were in pagan 
mythology, and I claim that the ‘“ crucifixion” of 
Jesus was nothing but an idea. There never was an 
actual crucifixion of any Jesus, God or man, Mr. 
Robertson has completely missed my meaning. 

But ** worse is to come.” I devote a whole chapter 
to Mary, pointing out that she was merely the old 
Mother Earth idea of the Pagans. I give Robert 
Taylor’s explanation of the names ‘“ Mary” and 
* Polly,” with which Mr. Robertson disagrees. So 
what? How does his disagreement ‘“ discredit ” the 
Myth Theory? I don’t know, and I’m sure nobody 
except himself does either. Here again I prefer Robert 
Taylor (called a “ respected" Freethought pioneer, 
save the mark!) to Mr. Robertson and his more up- 
to-date, but unnamed, authorities on a point about 


which my “ reviewer ” appears to me to know as little 
as a Christian Evidence lecturer. 

What I say about Jupiter is simply that it seems to 
be IUpeter, and that “ pater, the word so often used 
for ‘ father,’ is like that of Peter, who was the firs: 
Pope (or Papa).’’ And so it is, though I was well 
aware that the English word * Peter’ and the Latin 
word * Pater” were not the same. The English word 
“father is not like the Latin word pater.”” So 
what? I simply cannot understand how any reviewer, 
even if hostile, can pick upon a word or two like this 
and then triumphantly declare that * the Myth Theory 
is discredited.” 

With regard to the passage in Justin’s Dialogue with 
Trypho Mr. Robertson and I have been at loggerheads 
for twenty years. I have devoted many pages to its 
discussion in my book, and have no intention of deal- 
ing with it here except by reaffirming my point—that 
here we have a Jew in a.p. 150 roundly declaring 
that Justin and his Christian friends had made up or 
* invented ” the story of Jesus. Mr. Robertson thinks 
otherwise; but on this my arguments are, in my 
opinion, better than his. 

Here, now, is Mr. Robertson’s reference to John M. 
Robertson’s Jesus and Judas:— 

We have seen that the Myth Theory as stated by 
J. M. Robertson does not exclude the possibility 
of an historical Jesus. ... A teacher or teachers 
named Jesus’ may have uttered some of the 
Gospel sayings. The Jesus ben-Pandera of 
the Talmud may have led a movement... . A 
Galilean faith-healer named Jesus may have been 
offered as a human sacrifice by fanatical peasants. 

In Jesus and Judas John M. Robertson devotes two 
pages to the question of ** several *’ Jesuses and, 

There suggests itself the hypothesis that there 
may have been a * wonder-working *’ Jesus of the 
district of Gennesareth, not a Teacher, not an 
utterer of logia, not the head of a band of Twelve 
Disciples, not crucified under Pontius Pilate, but 
just an Oriental * faith-healer ’’ who for a time 
made a local reputation, which later suggested 
to some of the cultists of the pre-Christian Jesus 
the idea of retrospectively using his reputation to 
advantage their cult. 

He points out “its weak point * and other problems 
connected with the ** hypothesis,” and concludes with: 
* The story of an actual Galilean sacrifice, the work 
of a fanatical peasantry, would have to be suppressed 
for evangelistic purposes, even if it were known to 
have taken place *”—which I quoted in my book. | 
said that here there was nothing about “a Galilean 
faith-healer named Jesus,”’ and this is so. Nor is there 
any reference to a “ Galilean faith-healer named 
Jesus *’ on either of the pages 205-206 of Jesus and 
Judas. 1 looked at the Encyclopedia Biblica’s map of 
Galilee to see where Gennesareth actually was, and it 
is not given in the Index of Names: and concluded that 
Mr. Archibald Robertson had slipped in the word 
“Galilean where J. M. Robertson had written 
* Oriental.” I beg to apologize for that. 

For the rest, may I say that there is not one point 
raised in this * review * which in any way “ discredits 
the Myth Theory,’ whatever shortcomings my book 
may have? And I can only express amazement that 
Rationalism could not, at least, have induced a better 
temper in a * reviewer.” H. Curner. 
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Strength in Numbers 


IT is only on a very still summer's evening, on 
exceptional occasions, that a particular trick of 
behaviour in the gulls in Hyde Park can be seen 
to the full. Then, at the appointed hour just before 
sunset, the birds begin to ascend in a wide spiral, 
forming a dense regular column which, beginning 
low, rises higher and higher. At a given height the 
increase finishes and the layer of wheeling birds 
at the top of the column is noticeably more dense 
than below. Then suddenly, as if at a given signal, 
and as though cut off with an invisible knife, this 
top layer slides neatly off and the gulls composing 
it form into a chevron and fly west, on their 
daily migration to roost on the flats of Staines. 
Immediately, the column moves up and another 
dense layer is formed, and this in turn moves off. 
So the process goes on until all but a dozen or so 
stragglers are left and these continue circling 
while the few late-comers spiral up, preserving the 
limits of the column as they rise. There comes a 
time when, having flown around and around in 
the tight circle at the top of the invisible column, 
and presumably since no more gulls are to come, 
this last residue forms a chevron and follows the 
rest westwards, and the gulls are all gone for 
another day. 

Usually the method of forming groups and 
chevrons for this daily migration is far from 
obvious, and in windy or stormy weather even 
the chevrons are lost in a long straggle. 

This story would have little point in the telling 
if it were merely an isolated instance of behaviour, 
but there are other examples which seem to con- 
nect with it, and suggest that in the minds of birds 
there is an active appreciation of the strength of 
numbers. Mr. E. C. Collenette, one-time official 
observer in Richmond Park, told me of the 
behaviour of the herons he had under observation. 
When the heronry was occupied by, say, forty 
pairs of birds, he could walk among the trees, 
count the nests, take notes, make observations, 
and the herons took, apparently, no notice of him. 
When the numbers were down to ten pairs, 
however, even approaching cautiously, he could 
not go near them without they rose, as if by 
common consent, into the air and showed evident 
signs of nervousness and anxiety. 

More recently it has been noted by an observer 
that some birds on migration show a reluctance 
to fly over a strip of water, an estuary, or a bay. 
Birds of some species will make a wide detour to 
avoid crossing; others will, however, fly straight 
across—provided they are in force. When single 


birds of the last-named groups reach the water 
barrier they have been seen to come to ground 
and perch on the bushes until a flock of their own 
kind is heard passing overhead, when they fly up, 
join the flock, and pass on. 

Mr. Derek Goodwin has described how, when 
in charge of pigeons at Malta during the war, he 
saw migrating waders join up with the pigeons. 
fly round and round with them, and appear baffled 
and disconsolate when finally the non-migratory 
pigeons disappeared into the lofts. 

It would, of course, be unjustified to draw 
marked conclusions from such scattered evidence. 
but there is at least a suggestion that behaviour 
in these and other cases is based on an awareness. 
an appreciation of circumstances, rather than on 
any single reflex or other purely mechanical cause. 
There is, for example, the case of the waders 
joining up with the pigeons, a species not even 
closely related or resembling them. When a crowd 
of gulls and rooks, for example, are feeding in « 
field, the whites and the blacks intermingling. 
on a sudden alarm they will rise on the wing, 
separating rapidly as they do so into two groups. 
one white, one black. There is a ready recognition 
of their kind and an unspoken calling of like to 
like. But on migration, when birds of prey may 
pick off stragglers, there is an evident desire by 
the lonely voyagers to join a company, even one 
of another species. By analogy with the normal 
behaviour of the rooks and gulls, as instanced 
above, this joining in with members of other 
species, against a natural inclination, suggests « 
case of fear overcoming a normal instinct. In 
other words, it is a case of any port in a storm 

It is even more remarkable, however, that 
another danger—flight over a strip of water, a 
quite intangible danger—should call forth a similar 
response. As to the Hyde Park gulls, with now 
no apparent enemies, they may be responding to 
a deep-seated instinct dating from the time when 
large birds of prey were present; or it may be that 
they merely prefer company. After all, loneliness 
is in itself a danger, as numerous observations on 
animals have shown. 

There is, inevitably, the contradictory observa- 
tion. Bastian Schmid found that his tamed 
cuckoos, allowed their freedom, and returning to 
their cages each night, flew off never to return 
the moment they heard the calls of migrating 
cuckoos, even though the migrants themselves 
were not in sight. Or is it a contradiction? —, 

MAURICE BURTON. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ints issue of the Guide is smaller than usual as we are 
uncertain as to the amount of paper likely to be avail- 
able in 1951. As soon as satisfactory supplies are 


assured we hope to resume our normal size. 
* 


Further substantial rises in paper and other costs 
will add to our financial difficulties, and it will therefore 
be necessary, unfortunately, to appeal throughout the 
year for further donations to our Sustentation Fund. 
Unless sufficient monetary support is forthcoming we 
may be compelled to reduce the number of our pages 
every other month. We trust we shall not be driven 
to take this undesirable course. 

Though within our Movement Herbert Spencer is 
regarded as one of the great Rationalist thinkers of 
the Victorian era, his extreme Individualist views on 
political and social questions find little, if any, support 
among the Rationalists of today—by whom in fact 
he is usually dismissed as a “ back-number ” so far 
as his political philosophy is concerned. Since his day 
there has been an enormous extension of State control, 
and much of the “ over-legislation ** and governmental 
restriction to which he was so violently opposed is now 
more or less generally accepted. 

* + 

Nevertheless, although Spencer's restrictive view of the 
function of the State is no longer endorsed by any one 
of the chief political parties, this is not true in regard to 
the fundamentals of his case against Socialism. His 
arguments against State ownership and control are the 
same as those used by its opponents of today. This is 
seen clearly in a pamphlet published not long ago by the 
Society for Individual Freedom, entitled Prophecy 
Come True, by E. H. Blakeney, M.A., which is a 
collection of aphorisms drawn from Spencer's various 
books and essays, and especially his Man versus the 
State, a reprint of which forms one of the volumes in 
the Thinker’s Library. Mr, Blakeney sets out in this 
pamphlet to show the remarkable bearing of Spencer’s 
political writings upon present-day problems. 

* 


The struggle on the home front, however, between 
the Socialist and anti-Socialist forces is overshadowed 
it the moment by the far more serious conflict, in 
the international field, between the Communist and anti- 
Communist Powers, with its menace of a third world 
war. This gloomy international situation leads us 
naturally to a question which has been much discussed 
in the columns of the Guide lately and which was 
raised again by a correspondent in our last issue- 
that of the relation of Rationalism to politics. Com- 
pared with the threat of yet another world war, to be 
fought with implements of destruction more powerful 
and deadly than any so far employed, the well-worn 
issues of religious controversy dwindle almost to 
insignificance, and to concern ourselves exclusively with 
these things at the present time seems to the younger 
generation of Rationalists, born in a period of declining 
interest in religion, to be very like fiddling while Rome 
is burning. Have Rationalists, they ask, nothing to 
say about these vital and urgent problems of domestic 
ind foreign politics which so profoundly affect our 
happiness here and now in the only life of which we 
have certain knowledge? 

* 

The answer is, of course, that Rationalists have a 

good deal to say about them—State Socialism, Com- 


munism, and the “ cold * war which is in danger of 
becoming white hot, the atom bomb, and many other 
things of varying degrees of urgency and importance— 
but that they do not all think and say the same things 
about them. They are therefore not prepared to do 
the same things. Being Rationalists, there is agree- 
ment among them that, as in the case of our religious 
beliefs, our political beliefs must be grounded on 
reason, but disagreement, sometimes profound, in 
regard to the beliefs themselves. On the other hand, 
in their opposition to religious dogma and _ super- 
stition they are on common ground and can there- 
fore take common action. Here, it need hardly be 
said, there is still much work to be done, and however 
unimportant, relatively, it may seem to be at the 
moment, with world conditions as they are, this work 
remains the special task of Rationalism. 


* * 


Yet even so this does not entirely meet the objection 
of those who feel that there are questions of practical 
politics that demand something more than a merely 
academic attitude. Moreover, there are questions of 
public policy with definitely moral implications, and 
morals are unquestionably the concern of the Ration- 
alist as such. War, viewed generally, is one of them, 
and certainly the methods employed in the conduct of 
war. There is at the present time, in humanist circles, 
and in religious circles quite apart from those uncon- 
ditionally opposed to war, a growing antipathy to the 
atom bomb. As this antipathy is based mainly on 
humanitarian and moral feeling rather than on reason, 
a purely objective and rational attitude towards the 
use of this bomb in warfare seems inadequate and 
even incongruous to those able to visualize its attendant 
horrors and dire consequences. But though many 
will agree that in this case ‘** cold” reason coincides 
with feeling, even on this question there is a difference 
of opinion among Rationalists that precludes a com- 
mon pronouncement and action in regard to it. 


* * 


What, then, are the things that bind us together— 
the things in regard to which there is a unity of purpose 
among us? Surely they consist in our mental attitude 
and rational approach to all human problems, our 
belief in the supremacy of Reason as the final arbiter 
of truth, and in consequence our rejection of sup- 
posedly revealed religion. Here we are in complete 
accord and prepared to work together for the same 
things. And it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that this work is very far from being as unimportant 
as it seems, despite the claims of more immediately 
urgent matters. If, as Rationalists believe, orthodox 
religion is a bar to human progress, then the fact that 
though much has been already accomplished by the 
Rationalist Movement in the way of intellectual 
enlightenment and emancipation on all questions of 
religion, the Christian religion is still the official 
religion of the State, supported and protected by it. 
and that by means of its privileged position in the 
Press and on the Radio the Christian Church is able 
to parade its dogmas as though they were universally 
accepted truths that had never been questioned, pre- 
sents a situation that cannot be ignored or discounted 
as of minor importance. Indeed it calls for continued 
and unabated effort from an organization pledged to 
eradicate from our intellectual and social life all forms 
of religious superstition and obscurantism. 
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Mr. Joseph Reeves, M.P., has been elected a Director 
of the Rationalist Press Association Ltd. 


* * 


The Forty-Fifth Annual Dinner of the National 
Secular Society, in celebration of the birth of George 
William Foote on January 11, 1850, was held at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, London, on January 13, 1951. 
The President of the Society, Mr. R. H. Rosetti, was 
Chairman, and the function was attended to the full 
capacity of the accommodation available, many people 
having been refused tickets. With an excellent light 
entertainment, and speeches from Mr. Rosetti, Mr. H. 
Cutner, Mr, V. Neuburg, Mr. S. Silverman, M.P., 
Mr. F. A. Ridley, and Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner 
(representing the Rationalist Press Association), the 
gathering indicated the sustained efforts of the N.S.S. 
in providing what Mr. Silverman expressed as * a fight 
for liberty of thought which provides the basic in the 
needs of the human race today.’ It was pleasing to 
meet that veteran of the Movement, Mr. Chapman 
Cohen (ex-President of the N.S.S.), in such good health 
at the age of 83 and able, with Mrs, Cohen, to enjoy 
the evening to the full. There were numerous members 
of the R.P.A. present, including Mr. G. J. Finch, Miss 
C. Kerr, and the Chairman of the R.P.A. and his 
family. 

* + * 

The newly-formed Bristol Branch of the R.P.A. 
held their first public meeting on January 9, 1951. Mr. 
J. H. Alpass was elected Chairman, and Mr, H. Hollick 
gave an interesting talk on ‘ Freedom of Thought.” 
The speaker stressed that he knew of no higher human 
faculty than reason freed from the distorting influences 
of religion and politics. Mr. Hollick quoted the 
persecution by “authority” of prominent men— 
Socrates, Galileo—merely because they had held un- 
popular views which were eventually accepted as a 
matter of course. Following questions and a discussion, 
Mr. Hollick was warmly thanked for his address. The 
next meeting will be held at the Crown and Dove 
Hotel, Bridewell Street, Bristol, on Tuesday, February 6, 
at 7-30 p.m. Members and friends will be welcome. 


* * 


Included in a series of talks announced by the B.B.C. 
for Fekruary is one by Stuart Hampshire on “ The 
Nature ‘of Belief... Dr. C. D. Darlington, F.R.S., 
will be one of the speakers in the science broadcasts 
during the first quarter of the year. He is to give three 
talks on “ The Coming of Genetics.’ Later, during 
the summer months, Dr. Julian Huxley is to broadcast 
a set of six lectures on evolution. 

* * * 


The 1951 series of Charles Beard Lectures are 
being given by Dr. J. Bronowski at Ruskin College, 
Oxford. The lectures, eight in number, commenced 
on January 16, Dr. Bronowski’s subject being ‘‘ The 
Place and Responsibility of Science Today.” 


* * * 


Mr. Gottlieb Jahn, of Krefeld, Germany, quoting a 
recent statement of Dr. Maurice Burton's that “ killing 
off a percentage of an animal community results in an 
increased birth-rate,”’ says that figures published in 
Germany of the high birth-rate among D.P.s in com- 
parison with native Germans shows that this applies 
to man too. He adds: ‘“ You will be pleased to 
learn that your magazine is going to be carefully studied 
here among German Freethinkers. May it help a bit 
to build up the Rationalist front in this country.” 
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OBITUARY 
ERNEST CARR 


Tue Association suffered a great loss in the death of 
Ernest Carr on December 8. He had celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday on November 17 and attended 
the Whyte Memorial Meeting the day before that. — 

The seventh child of ten, he came of a City family 
with a cloth merchant’s business in Mincing Lane, 
founded by his grandfather John Carr; his father, 
Thomas Carr, became a Strict Baptist minister, At 
the school in the City, where he was till fourteen, his 
doubts of orthodox religion were aroused, and by his 
twentieth year Ernest had moved from the religious 
outlook of his father to seek further, and so came 
under the influence of Moncure Conway and joined 
South Place Ethical Society about 1890. 

After a period of friction, during which he had to 
leave home because of his impiety, he and his parents 
were reconciled, and he remained on good terms with 
his father, who used to read his sermons to his free- 
thinking son for friendly criticism of style and matter. 
Office boy at fourteen, Ernest educated himself by 
reading and by attending evening classes in science 
and mathematics, and entered the Civil Service by open 
examination, coming first for appointment as a 
magistrate’s clerk and served at the Clerkenwell, 
Marlborough Street, and other courts. Although he 
found the work depressing at first, he came to discover 
in it a deep human interest. Not only did he gain a 
very wide knowledge of suffering humanity in this 
way, but did much unobtrusive good in helping deserv- 
ing cases, at times mitigating the harsh impact of the 
law. 

He found refreshment in reading and walking. 
Even in his later years he enjoyed many a long tramp 
over the Downs; and he read widely and closely, ever 
returning to the great classics, particularly to Shakes- 
peare, for the renewal of his standards. He also 
found time for journalism, for articles in the 
Encyclopedia, and for boys’ magazines. This keenly 
critical appreciation of subject and style made him a 
most valuable Director of the Rationalist Press 
Association Limited, the Board of which he joined in 
1939, and his opinion was urgently sought and highly 
prized. 

All who knew him will long carry pleasant recollec- 
tions of him: his quiet, kind ways, his fine white head 
and soft voice; his atmosphere of serenity and refine- 
ment enlivened with humour; his gentle reserve, dis- 
daining all fuss. Such a man was happy in his home, 
happy in the support and devotion of his wife, his 
companion for fifty-seven years, happy in his son and 
daughter, the latter in particular helping him as only 
good, clever daughters can. And he was happy in his 
going; in the evening he was his usual, gently teasing 
self, and then, quietly slipping from life, he fell asleep, 
not to awake. To his wife and children we express 
our deep sympathy on their bereavement. 

His remains were cremated at Brighton on Decem- 
ber 11; a brief address, accompanied by music, was 
given by Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner. .. a 


The news has just reached us of the death last 
autumn of two of the most long-standing members of 
the Rationalist Press Association—Lt.-Col. G. Dixon, 
of St. Bees, Cumberland, who joined in 1901, and Dr. 
Wilfred Hooper, a Life Member who had been a sup- 
porter of the R.P.A. since 1903. 
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Deeds, Not Words 


Ir would be foolish to try to estimate, on the 
strength of half a dozen disapproving letters or 
on the proverbial silence that implies consent, 
what the reaction of the majority of Rationalists 
has been to the article “ Dare to Be a Daniel”; 
and one is not inclined to think that the irrelevant 
arguments used by the dissentients exemplify 
“the supremacy of reason.” There was no need 
to read into the proposals something not even 
implied. 

It is common knowledge that a great many 
people regard themselves as being religious merely 
because in good faith they think and act 
reasonably, Why belittle the fact? “ Reasonably ” 
can be given various interpretations, but they all 
imply some measure of what we call Rationalism, 
and the proposal to identify the religion of these 
good people with our creed—the belief in the 
ellicacy of reason—and secure their adhesion to 
our Cause was obviously on the right lines if we 
seek converts, and also obviously on the right 
lines if, having gained these converts, we hope to 
retain them—a much more difficult task. Let us 
justify this claim. 


The acquisition of converts, and their retention, 


is a matter of technique. And how should a 
Rationalist find the right technique for this 
specific purpose? Clearly, by the scientific 
approach. This means that in a cool, methodical 
manner, devoid of sentiment and tendencies to be 
led astray by side issues or to be influenced by his 
likes and dislikes, he must examine the procedures 
followed by the organizers of the great secular 
and religious Movements which, though founded 
in the past, are still flourishing; he must uncover 
the reasons why some great Movements that seem 
to have been well founded reached their flower of 
growth only to wither and die; and he must 
scrutinize with similar precision the means by 
which some present-day Movements are becom- 
ing widespread, taking care that he sees not what 
he wants to see, not what newspapers and journals 
of one complexion show him, but what a scrupu- 
lously impartial and probing inquiry will disclose 
to him. Having completed this examination he 
must analyse his findings and, taking into con- 
sideration all available knowledge of contingent 
circumstances, decide which of the procedures, or 
modifications of them, can be adapted for the 
progressive expansion of the cause which. pre- 
sumably, he has so much in mind 

It was a study on these lines that led the writer 
to put forward his proposals. There are historical 


parallels and justifications for all of them. Further 
proposals, such as the appointment of salaried 
local secretaries and officials, equally essential, 
could have been added, but they would require 
an expenditure of money which the R.P.A. is not 
likely to have at its disposal unless its member- 
ship increases by many tens of thousands. Had 
those who disagreed with the proposals recog- 
nized that they represented a scientific approach 
to the technique of propagating Rationalism, and 
noticed that they were based on a detached 
appreciation of the methods which in other Move- 
ments had proved successful, there would have 
been little to dispute. It may be informative to 
state that there is no record of a Movement having 
failed merely because it claimed to be a religion 
and, as such, acquired or adapted from its pre- 
decessors colourful customs and ceremonials and 
subscribed to the welfare of the people. On the 
other hand, many a Movement by virtue of being 
called a religion has actually retained its member- 
ship after its tenets have become discredited, its 
ceremonials hypocritical, and its interests in the 
welfare of the people non-existent—that is, after 
it has had nothing to offer a new generation. 
Most Movements that have come to a standstill 
and then petered out have done so owing to 
internal dissension and the suppression of vitali- 
zing reforms. But whoever suggested following 
the road taken by the failures? 


One or two points that have been raised deserve 
comment. For instance, there is a tendency to 
harp on the fact that many people associate 
religion with wars, atrocities, and persecutions 
while ignoring the fact that millions of people also 
associate religion with humane, ethical, and moral 
ideals. Many Rationalists are inclined to forget 
that the crimes perpetrated in the name of 
religion were often justified on the grounds of 
Rationalism! A reminder of this was given by 
Mr. C. B. Bonner in the December Guide when 
he quoted Shaw as saying: * My objection to the 
Roman Catholic Church is its inveterate and 
thrice-damned Rationalism.” This, of course, 
does not refer to our kind of Rationalism, but it 
is the kind to which some dictionaries give priority 
of definition. It was a happy thought that 
prompted the R.P.A. to take over this word from 
the clerical philosophers and change its meaning: 
and it shows that something similar might well 
be done with the more general and popular word 
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“religion.” Webster gave one definition of 
religion as: “ Devotion or fidelity, as to a principle 
or practice; scrupulous conformity; conscientious- 
ness; keen attachment like that felt for an object 
of worship.” If this definition could be forced into 
priority and made to mean fidelity to the prin- 
ciples of Rationalism—that is, intellectual integrity 
—those who subscribe to Webster’s definition 
haven't far to travel to enter our camp. _ Free- 
thinkers might note that the Ethical Union 
definitely states that its chief object is to advocate 
a religion—a religion of human fellowship and 
service. 

Another point. There is nothing in the Articles 
of the R.P.A. to warrant the belief that its main 
function is to debunk the spiritual claims of any 
Church. The emphasis in most of the Articles 
is on freedom. The anti-clerical crusade has 
overshadowed the broadly conceived outline of 
action originally laid down—namely: “ To stimu- 
late freedom of thought and inquiry in reference 
to ethics, theology, philosophy, and_ kindred 
subjects”; “to promote a secular system of 
education, the main object of which shall be ro 
cultivate in the young, moral and_ intellectual 
fitness for social life”; “to assist in the spread 
of Rationalist principles, especially in their bearing 
on human conduct”; and (will Mr. Eric Tebbet 
please observe) “to establish a system of philo- 
sophy and ethics.” In view of this programme 
Mr. Collin Coates is surely rather naive when he 
writes: “If the dogmatisms and spiritual claims 
of the Churches did not exist where would be the 
need of a Rationalist Movement? Rationalism— 
or rationality—would be a fact.” 

Now if the admirable aims of the Association 
as scheduled in the Articles were worked out in 
practice—and the purpose of “Dare to Be a 
Daniel” was to indicate how it might be done— 
there would be less dissatisfaction among our 
younger recruits and we should have something 
to attract those whom we hope to enro!. The 
correspondent who has to sign his letter 
* Humanist” because he anticipates uncomfort- 
able reactions if he signs his name and gives his 
address, does not really fear the doctrinal 
influence of the Church; actually he fears its 
social and political power. This should make us 
face the fact that when we try to carry out any of 
the objects to which as Rationalists we are com- 
mitted we always find it is the power of those 
who hold contrary ideas that deters us—not the 
ideas. It is their power that has to be fought and 
overcome. To this end the pen cannot be relied 
upon to be mightier than the sword. Deeds are 
more likely to be effective than words in giving us 
the power that subdues power. 
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In a democratic country such as ours power 
avowedly resides in numbers, and undoubtedly 
the action we should take to get power 
is to get numbers—to campaign for a vast 
increase in our membership, so that, uf 
successful, we shall be able to speak and 
act on the authority of a very large section 
of the community. The great number of people 
who confess that their religion merely enjoins 
them to behave reasonably and thus live straight 
and decent lives, and who are therefore already 
turning in our direction, can give us the power 
we require—power that could be obtained from 
no other source. So it is up to us to convince 
these potential allies that in their own interests 
they should join with us in following Reason’s 
Path in the art of living, tecause with their help 
we can, and will, destroy the power of those who 
stand in the way. Of course we have to show 
that Rationalism really does bear on the art of 
living—that the Articles of our Association are 
being implemented; and that those who join our 
Movement will find what they seek. The policy 
here outlined exhibits good strategy, sound tech- 
nique, and, we have the right to say, indubitable 
honesty. CHARLES T. SMITH. 
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Book Reviews 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL HEALTH. By J. A. Hadfield, 

M.A., M.B., Ch.B. Allen and Unwin. 444 pp., with 

9 pp. Index. 18s. 

Ever since Freud first described his method of psycho- 
logical treatment various workers in the field of mental 
disorders have been attempting to devise means ol 
shortening the period of therapy. Obviously, when 
the treatment of a single patient may last for three 
os more years and occupy an hour or more on five 
or six days a week, the benefit of psycho-analysis to 
society in general is somewhat academic. The methods 
used in these attempts have varied: directed analysis 
has been recommended in place of completely free 
association; analysis has been carried out under 
hypnosis or the influence of drugs; and so on. 
Naturally more orthodox analysts frown on these 
techniques, which they consider to be “ unscientific,” 
but the average psychiatrist cares little about how his 
results are achieved so long as they are satisfactory. 
it his patients can be cured by the Salvation Army, 
he is inclined to feel ** Good luck to the Salvation 
Army.” 

This attitude, if understandable, is unfortunate, 
since, if we never know how patients are cured, it 
becomes impossible to train physicians in psycho- 
therapy in a scientific manner. We must, in fact, be 
content to wait for those who are confident enough, or 
stupid enough, to “ evangelize "’ their patients. So far, 


however, we have no certain knowledge of how people 


ire relieved of mental stress, and it is therefore difficult 
o evaluate the competing systems of psychotherapy. 

Dr. Hadfield is the leader of a school of thought 
influential in this country, which, although based on 
the work of Freud, differs from him in essential details. 
Neuroses are attributed by this school to fear of loss 
of love in the child rather than to frustrated sexuality. 
A more theoretical account of this viewpoint will be 
found in the late lan Suttie’s brilliant book The Origins 
of Love and Hate, Dr. Hadfield’s book describes the 
practical aspects of psychotherapy based on this 
ipproach and his methods of shortening treatment to 
a period of months rather than years. He also 
describes the various forms of neurosis and psycho- 
pathic personality. 

Dr. Hadtield writes as well as he speaks—that is to 
say, very well indeed—and his book should prove 
useful to physicians, psychiatric social workers, and 
all who are interested in, or have to deal with, the 
problems of the neurotic. Two criticisms of Psycholog, 
and Mental Health may be made. In the first place, 
the tithe is unfortunate, since the book is not about 
mental health but about mental ill-health, The criticism 
i$ not an academic one; for the term * mental health ” 
is ordinarily understood to refer to the movement 
which attempts to prevent neurosis by social and other 
reforms. Dr. Hadfield says nothing about the prophy- 
laxis of these disorders. In the second place, in 
common with Freud and the other early workers, he 
does not seem to recognize that neurosis is a social 
disease. In fact, he specifically rejects the findings of 
Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, and the social anthro- 
pologists. But if the social anthropologists are wrong, 
it is difficult to see why it is that neurosis is more 
prevalent in some communities than others. And if 
neurosis is not a social disease—a disorder related to 


the social structure—then psychiatrists may as well give 
up the struggle; for we can never, even using Dr. 
Hadfield’s short cuts, psycho-analyse the whole of 
mankind. J. A. C. Brown. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM Morris To His FAMILY 
AND FRIENDS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Philip Henderson. Longmans, Green. 406 pp., 
including 3 Appendices, Index of Correspondents, 
General Index, 8 Plates, 4 Illustrations in the text, 
and Chronology. 25s. 

This book is one of interest to all popularly termed 

** Progressives.” In Mr. Philip Henderson’s own 

words, * My aim has been to assemble the materials 

for a rounded self portrait.” This could not have 

been easy; William Morris, vigorous in everything, did 

not spare himself in letter-writing, and these contain 

emphatic statements of his opinions, particularly as 
regards his Radical and Socialist views. Yet he disliked 
letter-writing, and many of these epistles are in the 
form of diaries; day-by-day jotting, never read over. 

They are, therefore, always lively and full of personal 

details. 

Mr. Henderson has not been able to make anything 
like a complete collection of the letters of William 
Morris. Many are destroyed; others cannot be traced. 
But Mr. Henderson has been at a great deal of pains 
to obtain all the available material, as his list of 
acknowledgments shows, and many of these letters 
have never been published before. The first is dated 
from Marlborough College just over a century ago 
and is a happy little note to his sister, Emma; the last 
is for his daughter, Jane Alice Morris—a few lines 
dated from Kelmscott House, August 20, 1896, the 
year of his death. In between these two dates is a 
noble record of a life full of a most rare skill and 
fervour and an almost painful consciousness of social 
injustice. At considerable personal suffering and loss, 
William Morris supported many pioneer causes for 
the betterment of the majority of his fellow country- 
men. Many of his schemes were not practical; others 
are now generally accepted. His tragic error was in 
rejecting his age; he could not see that, ugly as 
industrialism seemed, its progress could not be stopped 
by a small band of enthusiasts. He could not see, 
either, that by writing and dreaming of the past, 
speaking with the voice of a fourteenth-century rebel, 
John Ball, or creating yet another Utopia, he was not 
helping his contemporaries but merely spinning thin 
visions of fantastic design and colouring. He was a 
superb craftsman in many mediums; yet, fashionable 
as he was for so long, modern design has long since 
moved away from the ideas of William Morris; and, 
unfortunately, he left a bad heritage for his followers. 
Yet the man himself must have been both lovable and 
magnificent and his achievement most extraordinary. 
The finest gifts of character, also, are shown in his 
turning away from the work he so enjoyed to labour 
in those tedious political and social problems for which 
he was not naturally suited. 

Mr. Henderson thinks that the J. W. Mackail 
biography is still the standard life of William Morris, 
and the present collection of letters provides no 
information as to the inner tragedy of Morris and the 
beautiful Jane Burden—if, indeed, there was one, more 
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than the nervous prostration of an over-idealized 
woman. 

Needless to state that the editing is perfection, the 
production of the book worthy of it, the illustrations 
well selected, and that the volume revives an entrancing 
personality and peculiarly interesting period of our 
social history, with which is bound, so oddly, the 
strange Icelandic episode. 

The jacket is from one of the most lovely of the 
William Morris designs for wallpaper. 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 


OUR SOCIAL HISTORY IN REVIEW 


DISAGREEMENTS: A POLEMIC ON CULTURE IN THE 
ENGLISH Democracy. By R. C. Churchill. Secker 
and Warburg. 276 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Churchill’s aims and achievements in this broad- 
based study of the part played by our democracy in 
the social advances and setbacks England has under- 
gone since medieval times—and particularly since the 
“hungry forties ’’ of last century—merit more expres- 
sive titles than he has chosen for his book. A free- 
lance among the religious and political parties, he rides 
with a loose rein, tilting, gaily and without malice, at 
errors he detects on either side. And since the 
results of his wide reading are expressed in kindly and 
direct terms, Disagreements is a book as entertaining 
as it is informative. He quotes or summarizes a host 
of writers—from Berdyaev and Maritain to Matthew 
Arnold and Yeats, from Cobbett to Bertrand Russell, 
from Aristotle to Marx and Engels, from St, Bonaven- 
tura to Newman and Christopher Dawson. Yet his 
deft handling enables us to follow him with ease and 
interest throughout. 

Accepting M. Maritain’s view that culture is the 
moral and intellectual side of civilization, as distin- 
guished from its material aspects, the first of our 
author’s two main theses is that this intangible and 
precious possession—often regarded as in the hands 
of the wealthy and noble alone—has been, for cen- 
turies past, as firmly cherished by the proletariat. Even 
in the dark era of a squalid and ignorant peasantry, as 
during the still darker days of the Industrial Revolution, 
popular belief in a civilized code of conduct saved 
England from any worse ills than sporadic outbursts of 
violence. Such leaders as Bunyan in religion and Cobbett 
in practical politics may be selected for mention here, 
though Mr. Churchill cites many more. He quotes 
Engels’ confident prophecy after studying the appalling 
conditions in Lancashire in the ‘forties, ** This revolu- 
tion must come ™; and adds a sentence from that per- 
plexed prophet’s report to Marx some. ten years later: 
‘The English proletariat is becoming more and more 
bourgeois.” So, too, he quotes Mill on the Chartist 
agitation, which, failing in its immediate objective, led 
to such valuable industrial reforms as warranted the 
economist’s verdict, “* the victory of the vanquished.” 

Our readers will probably find even more interesting 
Mr. Churchill’s long chapter entitled ‘* The Relevance 
of Religious Decline.” Individual and forthright on 
this, as on every aspect of his theme, his view of 
historic Christianity, apart from a stern denunciation 
of the false asceticism and ruthless cruelties of the 
medieval Roman Church, is so detached as to warrant 
the term non-controversial. For, seeking always to 
consider the present age as a chapter of world history, 
he holds that part of the Catholic contribution to this 
chapter is far from being either harmful or negligible. 

A brief quotation will make clear his attitude. “ My 
own case is instructive: I am an agnostic humanist, 
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but 1 find myself in agreement with about three- 
quarters of the cultural writings of Christopher 
Dawson and about one-quarter of the cultural writings 
of M. Maritain and Mr. Lunn .. , [they have] points 
of contact with the cultural position of people like 
myself who think Catholicism mistaken.” 

Again: “* Humanists hold that Christianity itself is 
based upon a mass of pre-Christian beliefs, that it 
could not have existed without them.” Mr. Churchill, 
in a phrase, regards Catholicism as a natural stage in 
the evolution of ideas. For its supernatural claims 
he has no respect at all; but he highly esteems the 
Bible “as a sublime version of the general spirit of 
all religions.” He reminds Miss Dorothy Sayers and 
other religious propagandists that average, decent folk 
live by ethical standards quite apart from the creeds— 
“they are Christians without knowing the rules.’” Our 
cultural tradition, always more democratic than his- 
torians are willing to concede, is hampered in its pro- 
gress today, he protests, by a narrow nationalism and 
by the “ machine-feeding ”’ of a cheap Press. His 
conclusion is, in effect, that of the much-persecuted 
Galileo: ** And yet it moves!” ERNEST CARR. 


PSYCHOPATHIC STUDIES 


VERY PECULIAR People. By E. J. Dingwall, M.A.. 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Rider. 224 pp., including 6 pp. Index. 
11 Plates. 18s. 

In this large and handsome volume Dr. Dingwall has 

assembled the fruits of his researches into the history 

of five strange—and very diverse—personalities. The 
scope of the book is indicated by its sub-title, ** Portrait 

Studies in the Queer, the Abnormal, and the Uncanny ”: 

but the wide learning, the pertinacity, and the scrupulous 

weighing of records involved in each study can be 
ascertained only by perusal, 

The author’s purpose, as his Preface makes plain, 
is not to amuse or entertain, but “ to consider the 
evidence, external and psychic, in certain perplexing 
cases of mental abnormality.” These range from the 
sixteenth century to the early years of the present cycle: 
and they comprise the renowned Swedish mystic 
Swedenborg, two medieval Catholic devotees, a learned 
Dutch wastrel, and a brilliant Italian woman who 
exploited the Spiritualist craze of half a century ago. 
In each case a sketch of the life-history, with details 
of its more remarkable features, is followed by an 
appendix setting out the sources of the narrative. Dr. 
Dingwall’s interest is primarily psycho-pathological, 
and his method is that of the trained scientist; hence 
the tangle of conflicting or obscure or biased records 
that affords the only basis for a verdict often prevents 
finality of judgment. 

Of Emanuel Swedenborg, founder of a creed that has 
still many adherents, almost two centuries after his 
death, our author concludes that he was a visionary 
whose hallucinations were almost uniquely sequential 
in pattern. Johann Jetzer, the Dominican friar whose 
visitors included the Virgin herself, was the centre of 
so fierce a conflict of testimony that his story is interest- 
ing chiefly as a disclosure of medieval credulity. This 
is equally true of the sex-ridden flagellant nun beatified 
as St. Mary Magdalene de’ Pazzi. Less fortunate was 
the *‘ medium ” Eusapia Palladino, whose Spiritualist 
seances some sixty years ago were a “ nine-day 
wonder ” and reduced even the famous criminologist 
Lombroso to “ a state of mental confusion.”” For the 
temper of the time was more critical than of yore; not 
even the ghostly visitor who played a musical box for 
her could save her from ultimate discredit. 
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There remains tor mention only Dr. Dingwall’s study 
of a brilliant seventeenth-century Dutch scholar, Hadrian 
Beverlaad—author of anonymous and pseudonymous 
works devoted mainly to the theme of sexual abnor- 
malities. Expelled from his own country, Beverlaad 
settled here, continued his erotic publications, developed 
persecution mania, and died mad. It is an ugly and 
piteous story, adding little or nothing of general interest 
« an otherwise intriguing book. ERNEST Carr. 


A ROMANCE ABOUT MARK 


UNkNown By 

Geoffrey Bles. 416 pp. 12s. 6d. 
This is a very well written novel, full of episodes and 
characters, by one who is an earnest Christian, but 
who feels himself entitled to handle traditionary data 
with considerable freedom. The hero, Marcus Adonias, 
s identified by the author with the unnamed young 
man who fied naked in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
leaving his single garment in the hands of some 
hystanders (Mk. xiv, 51). Marcus Adonias is the 
son of Valerius Messala, the Roman Procurator of 
Judea, and a fanatical Jewish woman named Micol. 
During a riot, in which Valerius tries to kill her, 
Micol flees, and eventually takes refuge with Eleazar 
and his band of Zealots in the dreary region to the 
north of the Dead Sea. 

The litthe Marcus is sent later to Rome, where he 
comes under the influence of his tutor, Megacles, an 
Alexandrian Greek of Stoic views, a Hebrew slave 
Simon, and Varilia, the second wife of Valerius, In 
his early manhood Marcus and Varilia fall in love 
with one another, Varilius becoming aware of the 
situation and threatening his son’s life, Marcus leaves 
Italy for the Holy Land, after a tender parting from 
Varilia. Before that we learn of his encounter with 
Tiberius at the imperial court, and of his initiation 
into the Mysteries of Dionysos, which are described 
m great detail, 

In Palestine Marcus receives a military commission 
from Pontius Pilatus, now Procurator of Judea, to 
destroy Eleazar and his Zealots, who are a serious 
danger to the authority of Rome. He encounters his 
mother, who begs him to quit his Pagan career and 
enrol himself among the protagonists of the people 
of Israel. He refuses, and there is a sorrowful parting. 
Later he fights the Zealots, but seeks to spare Micol, 
who is, however, killed in the fray. Varilia has 
followed Marcus to Palestine. She eventually falls 
into the hands of Eleazar’s men, who inflict on her 

shameful and mortal punishment. The miserable 
Varilia, tied to a horse, is met by Jesus of Nazareth, 
who tends her loving!y and converts the dying woman. 
Marcus had previously met Jesus, and before him 
John the Baptist. Marcus wonders whether Jesus is 
the god Dionysos he is looking for, and at last becomes 
his disciple. 

The novel goes on to tell us of Judas and the 
betrayal of the Master, and of the events leading up 
to and following the Crucifixion. Marcus encounters 
Miriam of Magdala at the empty tomb of Jesus, and 
tells her, as she runs away, that the Lord has risen. 
Four Pharisees murder Marcus for his announcement 
of the Resurrection, and his corpse is found by Jesus 
and the disciples with whom he converses on the road 
to Emmaus. Ferri evidently does not look on Marcus, 
who seems to be meant for the Mark of tradition, as 
the author of the Second Gospel, though he may think 
it contains his memories. A. D. Howe et SMITH. 


Francisco’ Ferri. 
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Short Notices 


GIANT BRAINS. By Edmund C, Berkley. Chapman & 
Hail, xvi+270 pp., including 27 pp. Bibliography 
and 14 pp. Index. 32s. 

Although mechanical brains have only been constructed 

since 1940, their literature is already large, as the 

twenty-seven-page bibliography in this book shows. As 
most of it is highly specialized, Mr. Berkley’s book, 
intended for the interested non-scientist, fills a gap, 
and if the going is hard, this is due to the difficulty 
inherent in the subject rather than to the author's 
technical exposition, which is clear and straightforward. 

The chapter dealing with the implications of the 

mechanical brain and its control by society is too brief, 

and leaves so much unsaid that it would be bette: 
omitted altogether. It is a pity that the book has to 


be priced so highly as to make it virtually unpro- 
curable by the reader for whom it was intended, unless 
he worries his Public Library into getting a copy. 


MANUAL OF ZEN BUDDHISM. By D. T. Suzuki. Rider. 
192 pp., including 6 pp. Index; 16 Plates; 24 Line 
Illustrations. 15s. 

The essential poetry of the Buddhist scriptures is 

amply demonstrated by the selections to be found 

in this well-illustrated book. The notes provided for 
some of the sections are both illuminating and brief, 
serving not only to fill in the background but also ta 
show the curiously cool quality of Dr. Suzuki's writing. 

Of all the volumes of his collected works that have so 

far been published for the Buddhist Society of London 

by Messrs. Rider, this is by far the most interesting. 


Essays IN ZEN BUDDHISM, (Second Series.) By D. T. 
Suzuki, Rider. 348 pp., including 16 pp. Index; 
20 Plates. 15s. 

This volume takes its place among Dr, Suzuki's 

Collected Works, which are now being published. It 

contains four essays dealing with different facets of 

Zen Buddhism, It will be valuable not only to the 

believer, but also to the sceptic or student of religion. 

The psychologist might ponder too upon the extreme 

popularity of books of this kind. At all events, this 

is a remarkably interesting book, and the collotype 
illustrations are excellent. 


PuRITAN, RAKE, AND Squire. By Jane Lane. Evans. 
190 pp., including 3 pp. Bibliography; 3 Plates. 
10s. 6d. 

Miss Lane skates deftly over the thin ice of the 

seventeenth-century scene. The Puritan, the Rake, and 

the Squire come cautiously to life, rather like reluctant 


‘puppets. This is not due to the author’s writing, which 


always sparkles, but rather to the form of the short 
biography, which usually does not allow the subject 
to do more than move jerkily upon a small stage. At 
all events, this is a pleasant and lively piece of 
portraiture, and the first study—the Puritan, Praise-God 
Barebone—would be worth developing into a full-length 
biography. A pleasing feature is the fact that the 
bibliography shows many unusual sources have been 
used; they have certainly helped to enrich the book. 


Also Received 


MR. PUNCH. By Philip John Stead. Evans. 165 pp. 10s. 6d 

SWISS ENCHANTMENT. By Monk Gibbon. Evans. 171 pp 
17 plates. 10s. 6d. 

QUEENS OF THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Selections from 
Victorian Lady Novelists 1850-1900. Introduced and edited 
by F. Alan Walbank. Evans. 328 pp. 12s. 44 
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Correspondence 


SEMANTICS AND FACTS 

Tue difficulty Mr. Archibald Robertson perceives u. 
the account of scientific method I support arises because 
he holds precisely that view ot the relation between 
language and “ reality ” 1 have criticized. Of course 
no one, apart from young children and the most primi- 
tive races, consciously believes that the word is what 
it stands for. But most people behave, at least part 
of the time, as if this were so, as if there were a one- 
to-one correspondence between our linguistic formula- 
tions and the external world. 

If the world were made up of sharply defined chunks, 
with unmistakable properties, and we were to apply 
labels to each chunk or to each property, it would 
clearly make little difference if we altered the names 
on the labels. And if we removed one of the labels 
we should still be left with a nameless chunk or pro- 
perty on our hands, As we now conceive it, however, 
the world has few sharp edges, and it appears that 
the relation between “ reality *’ and our experience of 
it, and between our experience and our theories or 
symbolic models, are in each case many-to-one. Prot. 
J. Z. Young, in his Reith Lectures, has pointed out 
that the congenitally blind, when restored to sight, 
experience a confusing whirl of colours; that, like the 
infant, they have to learn to select from their sensory 
input what is considered relevant in their culture; and 
that the main influence in determining what they select 
and how they put it together is the structure of the 
language they inherit. 

Similarly, the relation between those features we can 


isolate from our sensory experience, and those we 
actually take account of in our theory or model, is 


again many-to-one. We can therefore construct indefi- 
nitely many theories or models about the same set of 
experiences, depending on which features or similarities 
we choose to regard as most relevant and which to 
ignore. 

Under such circumstances, to get rid of a word does 
not necessarily mean that we have left a nameless 
chunk of something behind. It may mean that we 
have ceased to select and organize our experience in 
one way and have ordered it differently on the basis 
of other similarities. In General Relativity, for ex- 
ample, the words * matter” and “ force’ are super- 
fluous, though all the observations covered by the 
preceding theories are still accounted for. And some 
groups of people, like the amerindians, appear never 
to have organized their experience in terms of our 
customary categories. The Hopi, for example, have 
nothing corresponding in any way with our funda- 
mental abstraction * time,’’ and our idea of plotting 
graphs with “time” as one co-ordinate would be 
unthinkable to them. Their language has an entirely 
different structure to those of our Indo-European 
group, and anything corresponding to our idea of time 
wou'd be not only superfluous, but would not fit into it. 

Similarly with words like “ electron,” ‘* capitalist ” 
and “ class-war.” They occur in theories that take 
note of certain features of our experience and ignore 
others, and we cannot be sure that new theories, based 
on other features and in which terms with these mean- 
ings will not occur, will not give greater predictability. 
I am not, in short, trying to remove the “ material ” 
floor-boards from under Mr. Robertson’s feet. I am 
simply trying to suggest that an inability to chuck 
one’s assumptions overboard, and try new ones, prevents 


one from learning from experience. Moreover, it leads 
to conflict at every level of human existence. The high 
degree of agreement that characterizes science is due, 
1 suggest, to a willingness to abandon familiar assump- 
tions at least within a limited field. And the holocaust 
that now threatens us is, to me, largely due to the 
incapacity of the Communists either to alter their 
assumptions or to realize that other assumptions may 
be equally, or more, useful. ROBIN SKYNNER. 
London, S.W. 5. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Tue last paragraph of Mr. Cox’s letter in your January 
issue has spotlighted one aspect of this subject that is 
eminently worthy of reform—an aspect morbidly 
fascinating: the actual deed of execution. 

The pros and cons of capital punishment have been 
the subjects of innumerable dissertations, some even 
brief, but the fact remains that society demands a 

‘life for a life * when its judicial processes have been 
satisfied. Surely, then, it is the task of progressively- 
minded people to devise, and then advocate, a less 
grim method of securing the malefactor’s demise. 

Mr. Cox, in good faith, suggests a lethal chamber, 
which, although indeed less grim, does not avoid the 
“contingent bad effects on the executioner,” and here 
lies the crux of the matter. Some person must still 
qualify for the awful title and be responsible for the 
despatch of the condemned. Is it necessary that an 
individual should be responsible for operating the trap, 
throwing the switch, turning on the gas, or even swing- 
ing the axe? I refuse to believe that it is beyond us 
to devise a process both humane and physically as 
effective whereby responsibility is not so specific. A 
problem that a firing-squad does not solve, it impor- 
tunes a violent death—not humane by any stretch of 
imagination. 

Capital punishment is undeniably a deterrent, and 
for that reason alone I think it will remain the answer 
of society to murder and the scant other crimes punish- 
able by death. But for the sake of humanity let us 
be instrumental in the re-wording of that dreadful 
pronouncement, “* that you shall be hanged by the neck 


until you are dead.” Puitip A. S. TAyYLor. 
Cardiff. 


THE WORD “ RELIGION ” 
May I be allowed to express agreement with your 
correspondent Mr. Charles T, Smith in regard to the 
use of the word “ religion.” As President of the New 
Zealand Rationalist Association in 1930 I addressed 
the members in an “ Open Letter ” and, inter alia, | 
used these words :— 

One of the confusions into which we are apt to 
fall, in my opinion, is a confusion between 
“religion and organized Christianity.” We 
have, historically and otherwise, many differences 
from the latter, but, I venture to think, none with 
the former. On the contrary, it seems to me to 
be characteristic of real truth-seekers of all brands 
that they are deeply religious. Religion has one 
invariable characteristic: it seeks to bind life 
together in the light of general principles. 
Christianity is a religion because it seeks to 
reconstruct life in the light of the ideas of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
It is only in the light of general principles that life 
can achieve meaning and greatness, and there is no 
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need in the process to sacrifice one jot of truth 
nor to transgress in the slightest degree the laws of 
reason. In religion we pass from the particular 
to the general in our ultimate construction of 
things, from the littleness of life to things 
universal (The Truth Seeker, August 2, 1930). 

This means, of course, that “ religion *’ must be re- 
defined, not because it suits the rationalistic book but 
because all customary definitions are inadequate, and to 
the extent that they are inadequate they are misleading, 
inaccurate, and so untruthful. I suggest the following 
as a more satisfactory formula: A religion is a body 
of thought which seeks to bind life, and the whole of 
life (mental, physical, emotional, spiritual), together 
in the light of general principles and to translate the 
thought into life and action. F. A. DE LA MARE. 

Stanmore. 

AGNOSTICISM 
1 assure Mr. Bullett that I do not think he is an ass; 
that I find it difficult to distinguish in meaning between 
“ absurd ” and “ asinine "; and that my chief purpose 
in writing as I did was to protest against the use of 
such epithets. 

Perhaps the oldest idea of a God, and certainly a 
very widespread one, is that of a miracle-working 
visible man, as described in the Gospels. Most modern 
Theists, however, believe in a miracle-working invisible 
man. There is a difference between saying that such 
a being does not and that he cannot exist, but it is 
hardly that between Rationalism and absurdity. As 
for * something beyond reach of human knowledge or 
understanding,” there can be no possible evidence for 
such a thing, and Rationalists are therefore bound to 
disbelieve in it. RAGLAN. 

Usk, Mon. 

Wuite Lord Raglan’s case for Atheism, in the 
December issue of The Literary Guide, is strong, is it 
not possible that there are two independent ideas 
involved in the terms Agnostic and Atheist 

If an Agnostic is one who holds that nothing can 
be known of things outside the material universe, it 
follows that we can affirm the existence of the universe 
but know nothing (i.c., form no conclusion) why or 
how it came into being. An Atheist, disbelieving in 
a man-like God, can, I think, be an Atheist in this 
respect and an Agnostic in the former without being 
inconsistent. V. H. Hawkes. 

Radlett, Herts. 

“THE CHALK AND THE COAL” 

On page 270 of your December issue there is a review 
of two books on Evolution. In the second column 
we read “* that part of the evolutionary stery in which 
the great chalk hills were laid down by living creatures 
and the coal . . . was made by the agency of plants.” 
This sentence contains (or seems to contain) two grave 
misapprehensions. 

(1) The Chalk was not laid down as hills. It was, on 
the contrary, formed on the floor of a very extensive 
sea, which seems to have covered most of what is now 
Western Europe. That it is now visible to us on hiils 
is because, after emerging from that sea, it became 
exposed to the agents of sub-aerial waste, which carved 
it into hills and valleys. As things are now, the 
Chalk of England ends abruptly along an “ escarp- 
ment * ranging from the Yorkshire coast all the way 
to the coast of Dorset. Now the Chalk of that 
escarpment is found, under the microscope, to be as 
clean, as purely a product of a sea, as free from sandy 
land-derived matter, as is the Chalk of the coast of 
Kent. So the formation cannot have ended where that 
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escarpment is at present. For an escarpment is not 
a fixture: it is, all the time, in slow recession. The 
Chalk must, indeed, have extended miles and miles to 
the west and north. 

(2) The Chalk is the uppermost member of the Creta- 
ceous system; Coal belongs to the Carboniferous. In 
England the thickness of the Chalk is not far from 
1,000 ft., yet we do not quite see the top. It has been sub- 
divided into a number of fossil-zones, and the highest 
of these zones has not been recognized in England. 
Under the Chalk, and anterior to it, is the — hole of 
the Lower Cretaceous, more than 1,000 ft. in thickness. 
Under that, again, the whole of the Jurassic system, 
with a thickness of several thousand feet; and under 
that, the British Trias, which exceeds 3,000 ft. (The 
Trias of the eastern Alps is very much thicker than 
our own.) Beneath the Trias, what? A great “* uncon- 
formity ”: an interval of unknown duration, Concerning 
that interval, do we know anything? Yes; we know that 
it was a time of great mountain-building. A range ran 
eastward from what is now the south of Ireland as far, 
at any rate, as Belgium. Today not a trace of this range 
survives. Before that interval comes the Coal—nay, not 
immediately, for upon the productive Coal measures 
rest at least 700 ft. of Carboniferous ** Red Measures,” 
during whose accumulation the climate appears to have 
been that of a desert, in which no plants could have 
been living. 

And all this vast succession of events is “ that part 
of the story in which . . . the Chalk . . . and the Coal ""! 
Bangor. EDWARD GREENLY. 
A REPLY TO TWO CORRESPONDENTS 
I SHOULD like, if I may, to deal briefly with two letters 

in the December Guide. 

First, | want to thank Sir Arthur Keith for his kind 


reply to my questions. He is right in assuming I have 


not read his Essays on Evolution. 1 will make good 
that omission. Sir Arthur remarks upon two kinds of 
world government. But he may be assured that I do 
believe in national autonomy, whereby, it seems to me, 
cultural and social development are alone rendered pos- 
sible. Therein, as I see it, lies the strength of the 
federalist case; for not only is national autonomy 
practicable within a federal constitution, but a necessary 
and integral part of it. 

Secondly, to answer Mr. A. G. McLees’ criticism of 
the views I expressed in my article on * The Future of 
Rationalism,” I did not, as Mr. McLees in his letter 
suggests, assert that “* stubborn and fatuous supersti- 
tions” had all been swept away, but that many of 
them have been. However, that does not affect my 
argument that a time has now come for a reconsidera- 
tion of R.P.A. policy. I am an Atheist; but there 
are more useful and urgent things to be done today 
than antagonizing those who do not share my unbelief 
by telling them they ought to do—and polemizing 
against them when they won't. That is my opinion, 
anyway. G. I, BENNETT. 

Leeds. 

RATIONALISM AND POLITICS 

1 MOsT emphatically agree with all your correspondents 
who have urged the application of Rationalism to social 
issues. The recent three-to-one defeat of Sunday 
amusements at the Festival of Britain underlines the 
necessity for a thoroughgoing debunking of the political 
myth that we enjoy representative government. 
public poll would probably reverse this decision, just 
as they did overwhihaiagle reverse the decisions of 
scores of town-council prohibitions of Sunday cinemas 
throughout the country, James R. Howes. 

Stockport. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
TYPEWRITING.—An R.P.A. member would be pleased tw 
undertake copying of any description. Work executed neatly and 
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Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 
BIRTH Control Today, by Dr. Marie Stopes. 68. Sd. post.— 
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SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings. lla.m. Admission free 
Feb. 4—Dr. J. Bronowski, M.A., Ph.D.: ‘* Science and Ethics— 
the Underiying Concepts." Feb. 11—Ritchie Calder: ** Makines 
of the Mature Man." Feb. 18—H. Hamilton Fyfe: ‘* The 
Problem of Peace." Feb. 25—S. K. Ratcliffe: *‘* Enthusiasm. 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE.—South Place Ethical Society. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in 
the Library on Tuesdays at 7 p.m. Admission Free. Collection. 
Feb. 6—Mrs. Virginia Flemming: “ Life without Revelation.” 
Feb. 13—Archibald Robertson, M.A., and William Kent—Debate: 
Was Shakespeare?’ Feb. 20—Ashton Burall: “D. H. 
Lawrence Revalued."” Feb. 27—C. Bradlaugh Bonner: The 
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THE SCIENCE OF HEREDITY 
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